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THE DUALISM OF BERGSON. 

' I ^HE nucleus of Bergson's philosophy, about which all his 
-*■ other hypotheses are formed and from which they draw 
their significance, is the idea of duration, developing change, as 
the essence of reality. "He who installs himself in becoming 
sees in duration the very life of things, the fundamental reality." 1 
But this conception defies intellectual definition ; it admits of no 
separation into elements, or moments, or objects, or distinctions; 
for to demarcate it is to sink back into an abstract and artificial 
way of viewing reality. Such is the character, as revealed by 
that intuition which is the organ of highest knowledge, of time, 
the self, and the evolution of the entire universe. 

But to explain this vision, it is necessary to use those same 
means of argument which Bergson rejects as guides to truth. 
He must use language, though language is the vehicle of the 
understanding which "manages to solidify into discontinuous 
images the fluid continuity of the real." 2 This difficulty in mode 
of treatment he attempts to meet by undertaking to describe 
reality by means of concrete images and figures, and so overcoming 
as far as possible the abstractness of language. 

But beneath this bewildering glitter of metaphor, which is a 
definite principle, not a mere trick of style, is another and deeper 
concession than the use of language and argument to the pre- 
vailing intellectualism. This is a method which, instead of 
merging distinctions, exaggerates them: it sets two principles 
facing each other and declares that they are ultimately anti- 
thetical; it untwines strands of experience which have no actual 
separate existence, and reduces them to their lowest abstract 
terms. The elements into which experience is analyzed are as 
different in their isolation as are the properties of chemical 
elements from the properties of the compound. 

There is, however, a genuine development in the unfolding 
and enlarging of this method from the standpoint taken in Time 

1 Creative Evolution, p. 317. 

2 Ibid., p. 302. 
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and Free Will, through Matter and Memory, to its culmination in 
Creative Evolution. Time and Free Will develops the antithesis 
between inner and outer states, represented by time and space, 
quality and quantity, freedom and determinism. The opposi- 
tion is absolute. Though both members are factors of our 
mental life, they do not interpenetrate: they are present as 
solidified crust and deep-flowing reality. Time and Free Will 
leaves us with this separation and gives us no hint of a possible 
reconciliation. Matter and Memory transcends those distinctions 
which in Time and Free Will are treated as ultimate. The 
attempt is made to show the connection between the inner and 
the outer worlds, to reconcile the opposition of the extended and 
unextended, quantity and quality, in a more comprehensive set 
of categories, those of mind and body. Pure memory, the mani- 
festation of spirit, and perception, which belongs essentially to 
bodily activity, are component elements of consciousness, though 
neither of them is to be found free in experience itself. 

In Creative Evolution the final inclusive synthesis is reached. 
Mind and the bodily organism are no longer independent and 
opposite; both are the expressions of life. The point of view is 
changed from that of the individual to the universal ; the opposi- 
tion is that of the vital impulse struggling against inert matter. 
In this final dualism Bergson often seems to rest. But life and 
matter are after all not ultimately opposing forces: "the two 
movements are . . . mutually dependent on each other." 1 
Matter itself is not of a different nature from consciousness ; it is, 
as it were, fossilized consciousness, left behind in the onward rush 
of life. This final position is, it is true, not consistently main- 
tained. Bergson frequently slips back into the dualism which he 
has thus explicitly transcended ; he insists upon an ' either — or,' 
'not — but,' which often does violence to that common sense 
and immediate experience to which he appeals. But the final 
outcome of the three books is a genuine, though far from simple 
or traditional, idealism. 

The first of the stages by which this conclusion is reached is 
the utter and ultimate opposition of the world of external objects 

1 Creative Evolution, p. 340. 
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to the world of consciousness. This inner world has become 
contaminated with certain characters belonging by rights only 
to the external aspect of things. It is the purpose of Bergson, 
by making this antithesis manifest, to restore consciousness to its 
original complete separation from the laws and traits of outer 
phenomena ; and in so doing to claim for processes of the former 
type a superior concreteness and reality. For when mental 
states are translated and expressed in terms of external percep- 
tion, they are artificialized and their true meaning corrupted. 
To realize the true growth of the self we must obliterate all dis- 
tinctions which involve a separation of conscious states. The 
relations are so intimate, the change so continuous, that isolation 
is impossible. In order to account for the intrusion of the clear 
distinctions rightly belonging only to the external world, into 
the inner life, Bergson gives us a middle ground, the superficial 
self of habit, which is a 'spatial representation' of the real self 
which has nothing to do with space. To realize what duration is 
we must cast off this encrustation from without, and "ask con- 
sciousness to isolate itself from the external world, and, by a 
vigorous effort of abstraction, to become itself again." 1 It is 
only this deeper-lying self which endures. 

The relation of causality does not unite the internal and the 
external, for there can be no regularity of succession, no repetition 
in the ceaseless progress of consciousness. The outer world is 
given over to space-forms, to mechanical causation. But the 
act, which springs from those depths of consciousness which have 
not been solidified by contact with outer phenomena, is free. 

The inner and the outer world, thus separated, must, however, 
be brought once more into genuine concrete relation with each 
other; and it is this relation which Matter and Memory under- 
takes to make clear. But neither world can be reduced to terms 
of the other. Material objects are not combinations of sub- 
jective sensations; on the other hand, the brain is not the 
cause of psychic states. The brain is concerned with bodily 
movement, not with the knowledge of objects apart from possible 
action on them. My body is the thoroughfare through which my 
1 Time and Free Will, p. 90. 
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thoughts march to meet the world; it is the mould into which 
my personality is poured, the sieve through which my ideas are 
sifted. The psychic state is "immensely wider than the cerebral 
state. I mean that the brain state indicates only a very small 
part of the mental state, that part which is capable of translating 
tself into movements of locomotion." 1 

The connection between matter and mind is thus not causal. 
They are mutually independent realities, though matter itself, 
being composed of 'images,' is denned not without reference to 
experience. Their contact in the self is expressed from the 
material standpoint as the living body, and on the mental side 
as consciousness, a term which is limited to that part of the 
psychic life which can be applied to action. 

As the body is to the whole of matter, so is consciousness to 
psychic reality. It is concerned with action, not with knowledge ; 
it is practical, not speculative. "The chief office of consciousness 
is to preside over action and to enlighten choice. It throws light 
on the immediate antecedents of the decision and on those past 
recollections which can usefully combine with it; all else remains 
in shadow." 2 

Yet Bergson is obliged to admit the speculative aspect of 
consciousness, even in that form which is furthest from pure 
spirit and nearest to matter; that is, in what he calls pure per- 
ception. "This impersonal perception," he says, "is at the very 
root of our knowledge of things"; 3 it "obtains a vision of matter 
both immediate and instantaneous"; 4 by it "an ever deepening 
knowledge of matter becomes possible"; 5 "in pure perception 
... we touch the reality of the object in an immediate intui- 
tion." 6 Thus it is impossible for him to treat practical conscious- 
ness as entirely unrelated to knowledge, though it is from this 
starting-point that his theory proceeds. 

In spite of their connection in experience, perception, which 

1 Matter and Memory, Introduction, p. xiii. 

2 Ibid., p. 182. 

3 Ibid., p. 25. 

4 Ibid., p. 26. 
6 Ibid., p. 48. 
6 Ibid., p. 84. 
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has to do not with cognition but with action, and memory, which 
is a representation of reality released from all practical applica- 
tion, remain opposite and external to one another. However 
inextricably entangled in their concrete manifestations, they 
differ, not merely in appearance or degree, but fundamentally, 
in kind. "As pure perception gives us the whole or at least the 
essential part of matter (since the rest comes from memory and 
is super-added to matter) it follows that memory must be, in 
principle, a power absolutely independent of matter." 1 When 
they are teased apart and disentangled, the contrast is made 
clear. 

However far the past, at first general, then focused on one 
point, passes from the imagined towards the actual, to meet 
perception, it still remains radically distinct from the present. 
The present is action; the past representation; perception is 
sensory-motor, memory is independent of bodily functions; the 
present is actual, the past is necessarily essentially virtual. 
Though never separated in life, these two never form anything 
but a mixture, not a compound: "Sensation is, in its essence, 
extended and localized; it is a source of movement: — pure 
memory, being inextensive and powerless, does not in any degree 
share the nature of sensation." 2 

Bergson criticizes ordinary dualism no less than idealism and 
realism. For ordinary dualism contrasts perception with matter ; 
while for Bergson perception and matter are but different forms 
of the same thing. In showing, however, that perception and 
matter are not opposed, he does not thereby reconcile the mem- 
bers of his own form of dualism of matter and spirit. He has 
simply transferred perception, usually regarded as a function of 
mind, to the material side. But matter is not a group of inde- 
pendent parts; it is related to consciousness, for it is the needs of 
consciousness which give it form and outline ; objects are carved 
out by the activity of consciousness. This consciousness is not, 
however, synonymous with that spirit which is fundamentally 
different from matter. It is the point of contact between physical 

1 Matter and Memory, p. 81. 
3 Ibid., p. 180. 
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action and spiritual insight. Hence the breaking down of the 
ultimate difference between perception and its object leaves still 
untouched the separation of pure spirit from matter. 

Though Bergson professes to place himself behind the point of 
divergence of realism and idealism, he points towards a possible 
idealistic conclusion. His repudiation of idealism is due to his 
restriction of the term to subjectivism. If we take a wider 
definition of idealism as the theory that reality is in its own 
nature essentially related to consciousness, we are no longer 
confronted with as rigid a dualism between consciousness and 
the external order as was the case in Time and Free Will. " Ex- 
tended matter, regarded as a whole, is like a consciousness 
where everything balances and compensates and neutralizes 
everything else"; 1 "No doubt also the material universe itself 
... is a kind of consciousness"; 2 "Nature itself may be re- 
garded as latent consciousness"; 3 "Every reality has a relation 
to consciousness." 4 Such passages open the way for the universal 
extent of that duration and freedom which in Time and Free Will 
were confined to individual mental states. 

In Time and Free Will Bergson accepted the external world as 
given in space, and contrasted it with the unbroken progress of 
the self. But in Matter and Memory that external world is also 
a continual becoming, from which the intellect separates phases 
which it solidifies into things. Duration is no longer limited 
so that "all seems to take place as if in this aggregate of images 
which I call the universe nothing really new could happen except 
through the medium of my body"; 6 but that body is a "section 
of the universal becoming." 6 The narrow dualism of Time and 
Free Will is transcended, and the main difference between the 
inner self and the external world gives place to an all-inclusive 
continuity. 

In Time and Free Will the antitheses are absolute; the members 

1 Matter and Memory, p. 292. 

2 Ibid., p. 313. 

3 Ibid., p. 330. 

4 Ibid., p. 304. 
6 Ibid., p. 3. 

• Ibid., p. 196. 
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have nothing in common, no possible relation to each other 
except that of negation. In Matter and Memory a more organic 
view is implied ; pure perception and pure memory are theoretical 
abstractions, actually found only when concretely embodied in 
consciousness. Nevertheless they are still regarded as having a 
real existence apart from their mutual relations in experience. 
But in Creative Evolution is developed the deeper insight that 
realities which oppose each other are yet interrelated. The 
effort formerly made to strip off the conventionalities of psy- 
chology and philosophy in order to reach the underlying reality 
of personality is in Creative Evolution extended to include the 
whole of nature, the development of life and the world. The 
same currents which meet in man's individual life are contending 
in the world at large; the 'vital impulse' and matter through 
which it struggles constitute the double form of reality. "There 
is . . . only a current of existence and the opposing current; 
thence proceeds the whole evolution of life." 1 

The exact nature of this vital impulse when considered in 
itself, is not easy to understand. It is like nothing else, for it is 
strictly unique. It is not physical force, for it is opposed to 
matter. It is not a separate principle in each individual con- 
sciousness, for there is no point in the continuous development 
of organic life where the individual can be cut off and isolated. 
Nor is it the abstract concept of life in general, a mere name 
under which all living beings are subsumed. To call it, as 
Bergson often does, a tendency, is to stop short of the final 
question. For tendency is direction; and what is the propulsion 
in this direction — tendency of what? 

This principle, as the deepest reality of the universe, seems 
indeed paradoxical. Although its psychic character is insisted 
on, it stands in no intimate relation to the knowing mind. For 
Bergson there exists no impelling necessity to find the world 
ultimately rational. Man's demand for rationality is only one 
of the creations hurled out by the vital force. But though the 
vital impulse is independent of man's knowledge, it is by looking 
within that he finds the clearest account of its workings; for the 

1 Creative Evolution, p. 185. 
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consciousness of self is the most immediate consciousness wherein 
the creative activity is most clearly manifest. It is not bound 
by reason; it has shaken off motive; it is ceaselessly creative, 
ever new, absolutely free. It glories in irrationality; for to 
rationalize it is to make of it an artificial diagram and yield it to 
determinism. 

Every manifestation of life is bound up with matter; for matter 
is that on which it works, by which it wins expression. Its 
activity is not predetermined, but may take an infinite variety 
of forms; it implies contingency, choice. Having these char- 
acteristics of consciousness, life as a whole is described as "con- 
sciousness launched into matter" 1 — but a universal, non-indi- 
vidual consciousness, which, in dividing its course, pouring itself 
through different forms, reveals itself in ways which make 
consciousness in the narrow sense inadequate to comprehend its 
meaning. The life principle in all living beings is itself an 
entity; as if, if we could imagine the matter which has shaped 
it to be stripped away, we could see the map of it with all its 
bifurcations and divergencies, like the circulatory system of the 
body without its surrounding structures. The living being is 
the channel through which inexhaustible energy is transmitted. 
Matter is not merely the husk of life, the necessity retarding its 
freedom, but is its embodiment as necessary to it as the body is 
necessary to the realization of consciousness. 

There is a unity of life behind its differences; it is throughout 
qualitatively one and undivided. Its apparent complexity is 
the work of our analytical intellect; for its flux, being continuous 
change, is indivisible — it "forms a single whole," including all 
things "in a single indivisible embrace." 2 Life is like water, the 
same in quality, which is forced by the formation of the soil over 
which it flows, to divide into myriad streams. There is a "unity 
of the impulse, which, passing through generations, links indi- 
viduals with individuals, species with species, and makes of the 
whole series of the living one single immense wave flowing over 
matter." 3 

1 Creative Evolution, p. 181. 
8 Ibid., p. 43. 
8 Ibid., p. 250. 
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This idea of one source, preexistent to the multiform directions 
which it takes and the organisms by which it is molded, is char- 
acteristic of Bergson's search for the essential nature, apart from 
its relations in experience, resulting in a tendency towards the 
abstract. The life which evolves is something other than the 
evolution of living beings; for while life itself is mobility, its 
particular species resist its activity and act as if they were 
existent for their own sakes. Life is described as activity, effort, 
explosive force, the impulse to create. But what meaning can 
be given to activity without something active and something 
acted upon, a creation without a creator? The vital impulse 
is left as a verb without a subject. 

Matter, to which life is opposed, is not the same as the material 
object. Matter, like life, is an undivided flux, from which, as 
Matter and Memory undertook to show, our intellect, for the sake 
of action, has cut out objects. "Suppress this action, and with it 
consequently those main directions which by perception are 
traced out for it in the entanglement of the real, and the indi- 
viduality of the body is reabsorbed in the universal interaction, 
which without doubt is reality itself." 1 These parts into which 
matter is artificially divided are, by reason of their artificiality, 
unchanging, removed from the flow of time; so that when dis- 
placed they can be restored again. Thus regarded, the form of 
the whole is an arrangements of parts, which can be calculated. 
"Our perception, whose role it is to hold up a light to our actions, 
marks a dividing up of matter that is always too sharply defined, 
always subordinated to practical needs." 2 Scientific and mathe- 
matical formulae by their precision over-accentuate the externality 
of parts of matter. Reality overflows the barriers set up for it by 
the intellect. Nature cannot be bound by a rigid system of laws. 

We speak of a form as exemplifying a certain period of evolu- 
tion; but just as we know that the limits of this period cannot 
really be defined, so is there strictly speaking no immobile form 
in the reality which is movement. "Form is only a snapshot 
view of a transition." 3 For matter, like life, is movement, though 

1 Creative Evolution, p. II. 

2 Ibid., p. 206. 

3 Ibid., p. 302. 
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a movement contrary to that of life, tending towards further and 
further externality of parts in static space. 

But though opposite in tendency, these two movements are 
mutually dependent on one another. It is only through a re- 
laxation of the effort of life that matter is contrasted with it, by a 
"process the reverse of materiality, creative of matter by its 
interruption alone." 1 Matter, thus created, turns back upon life, 
and dissociates its undivided current into individuals. But such 
a description, while it emphasizes the importance of the kinship 
of life and matter, at the same time puts their unity behind them, 
in a source which existed prior to their differentiation. 

It is in the study of living beings, wherein the free activity of 
the organism is bound by, and struggles to transcend, the re- 
straint of matter, that the concrete relations of life and matter 
are shown. The living body differs from the material object in 
that its separation from the whole is not the work of our per- 
ceiving intellect, but is due to its own power of organization. 
But its individuality is not a static character; to be an individual 
is to grow and change, to be many in one and one in many, — 
to endure, holding the past in solution in the present. 

Why then is not the universe as a whole, with its interrelation 
of life and matter, its ceaseless development of new forms bound 
together in a fundamental unity, analogous to the consciousness 
which binds together our mental states, itself the realization of 
that complete individuality which the evolution of living forms 
is striving to attain? Such a theory might remove the difficulty 
inherent in the conception of life as a change without a perma- 
nent, activity without a something which acts. The vital 
impulse would then be to the universal individual what the 
special life is in each particular being. It would find its em- 
bodiment, its means of expression, in the matter, the body, which 
at the same time masks and thwarts it. Evolution would be the 
life history of this universal self, which, though all-inclusive, 
would not be non-temporal, but would endure, create, develop. 

Bergson rejects both mechanism and finalism; progress is not 
the mechanically perfect working out of a plan already laid down. 

1 Op. cit., p. 245. 
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There is room in it for failure and false starts. Rather is it like 
the development of a personality, whose energy expends itself 
in various directions; gives birth to numerous complementary 
tendencies, some of which are unfruitful; readjusts and goes on- 
ward by its own inner power. What the goal is, is unforeseeable ; 
it is too multiform to be comprehended within a single conception. 
Now, although one must agree with Bergson in rejecting a 
teleology that is nothing more than an inverted mechanism, 
this rejection of a course laid down from the beginning does 
not make it necessary to deny the possibility of expressing the 
conscious activity of life as purpose. The purpose may be vital, 
growing, changed with every step taken towards its fulfilment, 
so that the end would not be predicted from existing conditions. 
The goal may not be fixed, but be forever in process of creation, 
forever enlarging as life becomes richer, its possibilities further 
expanded. 

The progress of evolution is like the development of a conscious 
personality, whose discords and inconsistencies are the working 
out of one life towards a goal, which grows ever more inclusive 
as life grows more complex. This one continuous life, growing 
as it finds ever more varied expression, must, in order to be con- 
crete instead of abstract, be a living being, whose body is the 
material part of the universe, whose developing purpose can 
never be fully expressed, as the very changes which tend to 
accomplish it also thereby change it. The evolution of life as a 
whole, through the unity and continuity of animated matter, 
forms an individual history. 

Thus life and matter are not eternally opposed forces battling 
for the mastery of the universe, but are aspects of an organic 
whole, in which that which restrains also guides; in which matter 
is, as is the body to the particular soul, the instrument, though 
it is also the obstacle, to the working out of the spirit. The 
spiritual life is not isolated, does not denounce the physical; but 
the life of the body is an integral part of the life of the spirit — 
"nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh helps soul." 

In Creative Evolution the term consciousness is used in the sense 
defined in Matter and Memory; in the development of life, con- 
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sciousness appears when an act meets with obstacles which 
give rise to hesitation and choice. But it is also given a much 
wider meaning, synonymous with the life principle which organ- 
izes and at the same time is deflected by matter. Consciousness 
in this sense is the active principle of evolution; and conscious- 
ness in the individual is the nearest analogy to the universal 
movement. It is the whole spiritual activity, the impulse 
towards growth and creation, and as such is bound up with matter 
as individual consciousness is connected with the cerebral state — 
expressed through it but not a function of it. 

The most important characteristic of the self is that it endures. 
"Wherever anything lives, there is, open somewhere, a register 
in which time is being inscribed." 1 The transition from so-called 
state to state is continuous. Indeed the separation into states 
at all is due to our attention which dwells on one phase and so 
creates an artificial discontinuity. But just as our psychic states 
endure when they are replaced in the flowing reality of the self, 
so may duration like our own be attributed to the artificially 
isolated systems of science when they are realized as inseparable 
phases of the universal becoming. Material objects and psychic 
states, both are substitutions by the practical intellect of things 
for movement. The universe cannot be taken as a completed 
whole, for like the self it too merges the past in the present, 
creates a novelty which yet retains all of the old within it. The 
universe endures: "Matter and mind, reality has appeared to 
us as a perpetual becoming." 2 And "duration means invention, 
the creation of forms, the continual elaboration of the absolutely 
new" — it means, that is, freedom. 

For in the progress of the self each new moment is not a new 
grouping of elements which have already been perceived in other 
combinations. It is not composed of elements at all, and it is 
not a projection from the past upon the future, but is genuinely 
original. Each succeeding state changes the whole personality, 
which is continually born anew. But if the whole universe, like 
the self, endures, the moments of organic creation are, like the 

1 Creative Evolution, p. 16. 

2 Ibid., p. 272. 
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moments of the self, incalculable; for each is unique, containing 
the whole of its past, and creating a condition unforeseeable, 
since it is not reducible to terms previously known. Evolution 
is the continual gradual creation of something new, in life as in 
the individual. This free activity admits of degrees. As the 
less deeply realized self is bound by habit, so on the lower, 
material plane necessity seems to rule. For conditions almost 
repeat themselves and allow us to generalize them into laws. 
The progress towards spirituality is the advance of an ever 
increasing indeterminism. 

In Creative Evolution freedom is not confined to the inner self, 
but is held to be coextensive with all genuine temporal progress : 
"If the future is bound to succeed the present instead of being 
given alongside of it, it is because the future is not altogether 
determined at the present moment; and if the time taken up 
by this succession is something other than a number, if it has 
for the consciousness that is installed in it absolute value and 
reality, it is because there is unceasingly being created in it, not 
indeed in any . . . artificially isolated systems, but in the whole 
of which every system forms part, something unforeseeable and 
new." 1 

Here Bergson leaves us, just short of the final synthesis. To 
the universe as a whole belong the characters essential to per- 
sonality — consciousness, duration, freedom. Why then is not 
the universe one self, whose progress is, like our own, unceasing? 
Bergson tries to avoid treating life and matter as static beings, 
by calling them directions, movements, tendencies. But in so 
doing he is in danger of hypostasizing activity itself, and so, 
though insisting on their interaction, of leaving them after all 
independent. But there can be no mere change without con- 
tinuity, no direction of movement without a permanent standard, 
no difference without identity. Life and matter, if they are not 
after all to be separate entities whose dualism is final, if they are 
genuinely to unite in function, must be processes constitutive of 
a Self, though that self may not be personality completely 
fulfilled, whose temporal progress is real only from our frag- 

1 Creative Evolution, pp. 339-40. 
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mentary point of view. For the development of this universal 
Self there is no end, no fixed goal, for the plans and purposes 
themselves grow. It is through and through temporal, for 
duration is the essence of reality. 

Nann Clark Barr. 

Cornell University. 



